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The Story of Don Juan. 
(From the Brown Papers.) 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The scene has again changed to the city. 

Some time has elapsed, and the Don is again 
pursuing his love-adventures. Whatever impres- 
sion the scenes at his chateau had made upon 
him, it had now worn off. Impunity had made 
him still more reckless and daring. Scofting at 
the warnings which Don Ottavio had given him 
of impending ruin, he had come into the city now 
to push an intrigue with the very girl whom El- 
vira had brought with her as an attendant. It is 
the last night of his career, but, as if in defiance 
of fate and of all warnings of danger, it is a 
night in which the character of the Don exhibits 
itself as never before. As he and Leporello ap- 
proached the house in which Elvira had taken up 
her abode, she was sitting at the window chiding 
her too fond heart for its pleadings in favor of 
him who had inflicted the greatest of all injuries 
upon her, and followed up his cruel desertion by 
insults no less biting. So far from being repelled 
from his design by finding the mistress where he 
sought the maid, Juan, ever fertile in expedients, 
saw at once a means of turning her presence to 
his advantage. He took Leporello aside, and ex- 
changed hat and cloak with him—a disguise 
sufficient in the darkness for his purpose. Ap- 
proaching the window with his servant, in a voice 
of deepest sorrow and repentance he confessed 
his evil treatment of her, and besought her par- 
don. She, still brooding over her desire for re- 
venge, hesitated long ; but the fond memories he 
recalled, the deep sorrow each tone of his voice 
breathed, at length overcame her: she yielded to 
his entreaty to come down and meet him again as 
her lover, her husband. In the tumult of her 
emotions, it was easy in the darkness for Lepo- 
rello to play his master’s part undiscovered. All 
her fond and foolish love returned. All that she 
could ask, her feigned lover promised. But the 
Don grew impatient. Suddenly rushing upon 
them with his drawn sword, she fled, taking Lep- 
orello with her to the inner court of the house. 
The coast being clear, the Don, after a hearty 
laugh at the success of his scheme, took his guitar, 
and sang a serenade to Elvira’s fair companion ; 
but though he heard some one at the window, his 
ill-fortune again defeated his wishes. 

But we must turn to Masetto. 

After the grand attempt upon Zerlina at the 
banquet, a settled determination to be revenged 
seized him. He found ne difficulty in arming a 
band of his fellow-villagers, and had followed the 
Don upon that evening into the city to carry out 
his determination. They passed through the si- 
lent streets one after another in vain, until the 
patience of his friends began towane. They had 
not the same spur to urge them on. Masetto, 
armed with a musket and a pair of pistols, was full 
of confidence, and urged his friends to persevere 
a little longer; they would soon find him. It 





was their approach in the next street which had 
driven the Don from Elvira’s window. Masetto 
heard his foot-fall. ‘“ Who goes there?” No 
answer. “ Speak, or we fire !” 

Again a dilemma for Don Juan. As usual, his 
presence of mind did not forsake him. He rec- 
ognized the voice ot Masetto, and saved himself 
in the darkness by feigning to be he whose 
clothes he wore. He sympathized in all that 
Masetto could say against the Don; he had be- 
come weary of the service of that bold, bad man, 
and nothing could give him a more sincere pleas- 
ure than to assist in bringing him to punishment. 
The Don was at that moment in company with a 
young lady, and they might easily surprise him 
by dividing into two bands, one passing down the 
street on either hand. He and Masetto would 
wait there. The advice seemed good, and the 
two were soon left alone. 

“But you would not kill the Don, Masetto? 
Would it not be enough to break his bones or 
wound him severely ?” 

“ No, no; I will kill him. I will hew him into 
a thousand pieces.” 

“ But are you well armed ?” 

“Yes; here is my musket, and here a pair of 
pistols.” 

Under pretense of wishing to examine the 
arms, {the Don got possession of them, and, the 
street being clear, beat the poor fool until he left 
him half senseless upon the ground, and escaped. 
Zerlina had followed her betrothed to the city, 
and, hearing him crying for help, came to his as- 
sistance. She had warned him not to “ try con- 
clusions” with the Don, and her anxious, loving 
little heart had foretold her that nothing but ill- 
luck could follow his mad attempt upon a cavalier. 
As this history is represented upon the stage, the 
scene in which Zerlina comforts her unlucky Ma- 
setto is one of the most delicate episodes that can 
be imagined. 

In the mean time, Leporello, by saying little 
himself and listening much to Elvira, had suc- 
ceeded in keeping up his assumed character so as 
to excite no suspicion on her part. But as the 
hours passed away, he became anxious to depart. 
The difficulty in the darkness was to find the 
door, with its thick hanging curtains, by which 
he had entered. But what added to his fear of 
detection and to his anxiety was the gleam of 
torches apparently approaching the house. EI- 
vira’s entreaties to him not to leave her were now 
of no avail. He rushed from door to door, and 
at length came to that which led to the street. 
A moment too late ; for the curtains divided, and 
by the light of torches borne by their attendants, 
lo! Don Ottavio and Donna Anna appeared, 
while Leporello, baffled in his attempt to escape, 
rushed for refuge through the nearest door, fol- 
lowed by Elvira. 

Don Ottavio and his betrothed had come to 
consult with Elvira upon their great and common 
object, the punishment of Don Juan. All goes 
well; and before seeking out the apartments of 
Elvira, he stops to console and encourage his 





companion by this assurance, and to persuade her 
to look hopefully into the future, to believe that 
her father’s spirit would grieve to hear her longer 
sigh. 

The moment seemed favorable to both Lepo- 
rello and Elvira to escape into the street — he, to 
avoid detection and find his master: she, because 
her feelings had undergone such a change that 
she wished to avoid Ottavio and Anna, and follow 
the fortunes of her restored Juan. But a new 
impediment! Hardly has Leporello once more 
reached the curtains, when they are again thrown 
open, and Masetto and Zerlina come in, eager to 
join in whatever plan may be devised to secure 
the grand object. The utter astonishment of all 
present as the glare of the torches shows them 
the well-known dress of their enemy, is not to be 
described. Nor was their astonishment lessened 
to see the Don mufile his face in his cloak, and at 
their threats of vengeance fall upon his knees, 
while Elvira, the outraged, the deserted, the in- 
sulted, threw herself upon him to shield him 
from their swords, and besought mercy for her 
husband ! 

“Ts it Donna Elvira that asks this? No, no; 
the murderer must die !” 

Trembling like an aspen leaf, pale with fear, 
Leporello threw off his master’s hat and cloak, 
and showed them his cowardly, roguish face, and 
besought their compassion. Outraged and. in- 
sulted anew, so rudely awakened from her new 
dream of love and happiness, poor Elvira stood 
for a moment confounded, and then a cry for ven- 
geance burst from her breaking heart. A cow- 
ardly knave like Leporello was beneath the dig- 
nity of Don Ottavio’s sword, and he found no 
great difficulty in eluding the feeble arm of Ma- 
setto and making his escape. When the others 
had somewhat recovered from their astonishment 
at this new proof of the audacity of Don Juan 
and his servant, Don Ottavio turned to Elvira, 
assured her of his conviction that he had discov- 
ered the murderer of Don Pedro, adding that if 
she would still remain in the house for a short 
time, he would have recourse to the officers of 
justice, and she should see her betrayer punished. 
Before leaving on this mission, after the rest had 
retired within the house, he burst into an apostro- 
phe to his absent mistress, (the well-known J/ mio 
tesoro,) which for true and perfect expression of 
the most heart-felt affection and love was proba- 
bly never equalled. 

Meantime, Don Juan and Leporello have met 
once more. At no great distance from the scenes 
of these last adventures, probably just outside the 
city-gate, as is usual in Europe, and on the way 
to Don Juan’s country chateau, lay the church- 
yard in which Donna Anna had had the monu- 
ment and statue raised to her father’s memory. 

The Don, after hisrencontre with Masetto, had 
spent some time, if his own word is to be trusted, 
in adventures more successful than that with El- 
vira’s maid. He met one young girl, he said, who 
mistook him for Leporello at first, but soon recog: 
nizing him, began screaming for help, which 
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forced him to hurry away, and clamber over the 
church-yard walls for refuge, as Leporeilo himself 
had done. All this, and more to the same pur- 
pose, the Don related in great glee while assum- 
ing his own cloak again. His adventure with the 
lady-love of Leporello was not so much to the 
taste of that highly respectable personage. 

“ And you tell me this so coolly ?” said he. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Suppose she had been my wife ? ” 

“ All the better,” said the Don, laughing vio- 
lently. 

His laugh was interrupted by a solemn voice 
chanting in measured tones, while a burst of aw- 
ful music came resounding from the tombs: 

‘This mirth will end before the morning dawns! ” 

The Don, not awed in the least by what he 
heard, and supposing that some one was attempt- 
ing to play with his fears, demanded: “ Who 
goes there ?” 

Again that awful voice from the statue : 

‘‘ Blasphemer bold ! let the dead in peace repose ? ”’ 

Don Juan, true to his character as one who 
feared neither man nor God, looked up with per- 
fect indifference, and, seeing whose statue it was, 
ordered Leporello to read the inscription. The 
servant, though half-dead with fright, still feared 
his master more, and, approaching, read : 


‘* For him, whose impious hand cut short my life, 
Vengeance surely waits.” 


The Don heard this with the coolest contempt, 
and, as if to testify this in the most ridiculous 
manner possible, ordered Leporello to approach 
the monument and invite the statue to supper. 
The fear the poor slave exhibited was but fun for 
his master, who amused himself for a time in at- 
tempting to force him to deliver the invitation. 
Leporello finally ventured to approach ; but see- 
ing the statue nod his head, he retreated to his 
master in a very paroxysm of fear. The Don, 
becoming interested in the matter, and wishing 
to know if in fact there was any foundation for 
Leporello’s assertions, approached himself, and 
addressed him thus: 

“ Speak, if you can speak; will you join me at 
supper?” ‘To which the marble head distinctly 
replied: “ Yes!” 

For an instant, he himself seemed somewhat 
staggered ; but his usual hardihood was not lightly 
to be disturbed, and, after a moment’s musing, he 
exclaimed to his servant, as he left the place: 
“ An odd adventure this, the old man coming to 
supper! Well, let us go and make ready to re- 
ceive him.” The next moment all was forgotten. 

Don Ottavio, having returned from his mission, 
assured Donna Anna of the certainty of Don 
Juan’s punishment, though he little knew that that 
punishment was to be inflicted by no mortal hand. 
But a strange feeling, a sort of presentiment of 
some unheard-of event, seemed to have taken 
possession of Donna Anna. She confessed her 
deep and abiding love for him, but still was una- 
ble, as yet, to forget her father and seek happi- 
ness and consolation in the arms of a husband ; 
and though he pressed her to reward his long 
service and constancy of affection on the morrow, 
when, at the farthest, the murder of her father 
would be avenged, she still persisted in deferring 
their marriage to some future time. 

Don Juan, in the highest spirits, having entire- 
ly forgotten the adventure in the church-yard 
and the guest he had bidden to supper, reached 
his chateau with Leporello without farther ad- 





venture. The table was spread, his band of mu- 
sicians were in their places, and to the sound of 
music he turned, with an appetite whetted by 
long fasting, to the well-spread board. Wine 
flowed and champagne sparkled. “ As I spend 
my money freely,” said he, “ I am determined to 
enjoy myself.” Amusing himself with the music 
and the drolleries of Leporello, praising his cook 
and his wines, and doing them full justice, the 
Don sat at his own board, the very picture of 
careless epicurianism, if not of innocent happiness, 
when a woman, without a note of warning, threw 
herself at his feet. It was Elvira. As the night 
passed away, and the day approached in which, 
as she knew from Don Ottavio, the career of her 
once so beloved Juan would be rudely cut short 
by the officers of justice, something of her old 
love returned, and, torgetting all her recent de- 
sire of revenge, she had at length given way to 
the tumult of her feelings, and rushed out, 
through the night and darkness, to urge upon 
him repentance. She no longer asked aught of 
him for herself; she thought not of herself, but 
oh! she begged of him to repent. The Don, true 
to himself, made of all this but a new subject for 
mirth. Ie invited her to sup with him, told her 
that, if she persisted in kneeling, he would have 
to fall upon his knees too; and when she finally, 
again stung by his treatment, closed her remons- 
trances by a denunciation, he raised another 
glass, filled to the brim, and quaffed it as a toast 
to woman. He had hardly drained his glass, 
when a shriek from Elvira, who had reached the 
door on her way out, rang through the saloon, 
and she was seen flying in terror across the hall 
to another door, which led from the house. Don 
Juan, surprised by her shriek of horror, sent his ser- 
vant to the door. Leporello returned immediately, 
pale and trembling, scarcely able to inform his 
master that his marble guest was there, and 
knocking for admittance. Juan, unable to be- 
lieve him, and equally unable to force Leporello 
again to the door, seized the light, and, unmoved 
as ever, went thither himself. The marble Don 
Pedro was there. As he looked upon the white, 
stony face of him whom he had murdered, and 
heard his footsteps echoing through the hall, he 
He dropped 
his light, and staggered, like a drunken man, 
back into the saloon, the marble guest following 
with his heavy tread. Don Juan’s confusion, how- 
ever, lasted but a moment; he recovered himself, 
and when the statue alluded to the invitation he 
had received, he replied in his usual daring tones 
that, though he had not supposed he should in 
fact have such a guest, he would do the best to 
entertain him, and turning to Leporello, who had 
in his fear crawled beneath the table, ordered 
him to set the table anew. The statue replied 
that mortal food was not for such as he, that he 
had accepted the invitation, not to eat, but to 
warn him that his hour was come, and to entreat 
him to repentance, and, as he had accepted Don 
Juan’s invitation, to ask if he, in return, had 
courage to accept one from him. Don Juan re- 
turned that he had courage for any thing, and 
would accept. The statue extended his hand, 
and demanded the hand of the Don as a pledge. 


was for a few minutes unmanned. 


Recklessly the hand was clasped. An icy chill 


ran through the body of Don Juan, freezing 
the very blood in his veins; he writhed in his 
agony, but that icy hand still held him fast. Alone 
in his mortal horror—for all his musicians and at- 








tendants had fled—and unable to withdraw his 
hand from the deadly grasp of the marble guest, 
still the impious audacity of the Don was uncon- 
quered. The awful voice of the statue urged him 
to repentance in vain. The statue repeated his 
exhortation: “ Repent, perfidious !” 

“ Dotard, never!” 

“Tis past! thy hope has passed for ever !” 

And with these words he loosed his grasp from 
the hand of the Don, and disappeared. Don 
Juan, in the darkness and gloom, felt that indeed 
his hour had come. A mortal terror seized him, 
and atrembling “which caused all his bones to 
shake.” It seemed to him that his very brain was 
on fire. He cowered as in mortal agony, and 
covered his eyes with his hands. As he raised 
his head again, he saw gathering about him, and 
illuming the night with hideous glare of unearth- 
ly torches, troops of demons and spirits of the 
abyss. They surrounded him, seizing him with 
their burning talons, and, as the earth opened 
beneath his feet, drew him down, his agonizing 
ery hardly piercing the fearful chorus in which 
they threatened him with tortures and sufferings 
below, far, far beyond even those of that fearful 
hour. 


Tt was hardly yet day when the various parties, 
so justly incensed against Don Juan, again en- 
tered his chateau—Don Ottavio and Donna 
Anna, Donna Elvira, and Masetto, with his Zer- 
lina. We must imagine the officers spoken of by 
Ottavio remaining without, while they enter to 
meet and upbraid the master of the house. They 
sought him in vain. From Leporello, who still 
trembled at the awful scene of his master’s fate, 
they learned what had taken place, and saw that 
the Don had found his punishment at the hand of 
him he had murdered, and whose shadowy form 
they had seen flitting by them in the gray twi- 
light of dawn. The great work was accomplished, 
though by no human hands. Don Ottavio now 
spoke with confidence of his long and faithful af- 
fection, and again besought the long-wished re- 
ward. The lofty Anna, feeling that now the 
manes of her father were appeased, and that she 
could again enjoy the bliss of loving, gave him 
her word at the end of the year of mourning to 
bestow upon him her hand. 

Elvira, without hope on earth, declared her in- 
tention of taking the veil, while Zerlina and Ma- 
setto, happy that no longer any cause of jealousy 
remained, and that their persecutor was suffering 
a just recompense at last, left the company of 
the high-born cavalier and lady for a quiet little 
meal together. What became of Leporello does 
not appear, though in his last words he expresses 
his solemn determination to be a pattern of god- 
liness. 

Note.—The story of Don Juan as I have given it will, per- 
haps, by a few readers, be found not exactly to conform to the 
librettos of the opera as they may have seen it given. Indeed, 
on one or two points, it differs from the plot as discussed by 
Oulibichef. My authority has been a text which the Russian 


writer never saw, a text which Da Ponte, the original author 


of Mozart's libretto, himself prepared. This text alone, of all 
the various copies of the opera, and the different text-books 
which I have seen, has made the progress of the plot and the 
connection of the various scenes clear. As all is now clear to 
myself, I hope to have made it so also to the reader. 


Mozart's “Figaro "The Impression it made 
ere. 


(From the Atlas and Bee, Dec. 18.) 

“Le Nozze di Figaro” was performed for the first 
time in this city in Italian last evening. The house 
was completely filled, and the audience was decidedly 
the most fashionable we have seen thus far. No 
stronger contrast could well be imagined than that 
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between “The Huguenots” and this delightful 
opera. In the one you admire the skill in construc- 
tion; in the other you admire the work without 
thought of analysis. Meyerbeer pumps laboricusly 
for his melodies ; in Mozart’s music they gush forth 
as from living springs. Meyerbeer shows you a 
mosaic of exquisite pattern, and you wonder at the art 
displayed in its form and color. Mozart presents 
you with a living flower, dewy and fragrant, and you 
do not think of it except as a creation beyond the 
reach of art. 

Equally striking is the contrast between this dear 
old fashioned music of Mozart and the nerve-shaking, 
fiercely beautiful strains of more modern times. In 
Verdi's music, for instance, you seem to come into 
contact with people whose susceptibilities are intense, 
who take exaggerated views of life, and who totally 
lack the sense and the idea of repose. They love 
and they hate with a superhuman ferocity ; they are 
jealous, and they take vengeance like fiends. A crim- 
son coloring, as of an aurora borealis upon snow, 
hovers over every scene. The orchestra sympathizes 
in this excited mood; the violins wail, the trom- 
bones roar, the drums beat sullenly, until the hearer 
comes into such relations with this fascinating but 
unnatural mood that he aceepts the conditions as ac- 
tual and proper, and is borne on as upon a torrent to 
the end. 

Mozart, on the other hand, with all his divine 
genius, is the most healthy of composers. Though he 
aspires to the clouds, he has always a firm foothold 
upon the earth. In listening to an opera like “ Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” (throwing aside all attempts to 
fellow its intricate and dissolate plot,) one could 
fancy himself in the country on some morning in 
June, when “every clod feels a stir of might” and 
“climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ;””—when 
brooks leap down the hill-sides, and birds fill the air 
with melody,—when the soul finds itself face to face 
with nature and, filled with an inward sense of the 
Divine, acknowledges the perfect beauty which the 
Maker of all pronounced “ good.” 

We shall attempt in vain to convey our impression 
of this masic to those who have not felt it. Every 
movement is brim-full of meiody ; still one feels that 
it cost Mozart nothing to create these airs; they sang 
themselves in his brain. And on the stage every- 
thing sings; the prime donne have nothing but delic- 
ious strains to rehearse ; and as they sing, flutes and 
hautboys warble back to them; ponderous bass 
voices move in graceful measures, while the instru- 
ments crown them with delicate festoons of flowers ; 
choruses sing, and every heart answers as though 
called to dance by pastoral pipes at a rural festival. 


{From the Transcript.) 

From Meyerbeer te Mozart—‘‘Les Huguenots” to 
“Le Nozze di Figaro ”—was along reach. From 
massiveness, grandeur and pageantry to gay romance 
and quiet domesticity—from ambitious intellectuality 
of music to the warm outgush of an inspired muse — 
and from fitful, gusty and sullen complications of har- 
mony into the happy and picturesque sunlight of mel- 
ody. 

The audience, the largest of the season—a genuine 
compliment to trae genius—revelled in the change, 
and bestowed their appreciation and commendation 
in all sorts of demonstrative forms. The opera is 
humorous not so much in its situations as in the in- 
vestment of character, and iu its lack of incident re- 
quires performers thoroughly charged with the spirit 
of comedy to animate it with what is modernly known 
as stage vitality. The music is of the most felicitous 
kind, bright, buoyant and graceful,—full of exquisite 
conceits, imaginative and fanciful. 

The instrumentation is Mozartean to a fault, and 
has that winning tenderness, that kaleidoscopal_vari- 
ety of hue that make his musical pictures so uncloy- 
ing and unwearisome to the ear. The unity of song 
and story, the comedy that overflows in air and mel- 
ody, and the subtle coloring of intrigue and passion 
that charge its musical dialogue, are master strokes 
of a man of geuius, infusing his happiest mood into a 
work. 

The opera received the closest attention, and was 
followed throughout with hearty and mirthful appre- 
ciation. 





(From the Courier.) 

Mr. Ullman showers his riches in embarrassing 
profusion. Close upon Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots ” 
—a splendid novelty —comes Mozart’s “ Figaro’s 
Marriage,” as a calm succeeds a storm. Both operas 
are among the greatest of their kind, but Meyerbeer’s 
ponderous masses of sound and intricate harmonies 
are in such direct contrast with the silvery melodies 
and flowing grace of Mozart’s muse, that comparisons 
can hardly be instituted. Vigorous dramatic effect, 
now so popular, is wanting in “ Figaro’s Marriage,” 





while the more modern work is wholly destitute of 
such enchanting strains as are continually springing 
up inthe former. Mozart’s opera touches the heart ; 
Meyerbeer’s excites and dazzles the imagination. 

The performance last night was not good enough. 
The music is not essentially comic, and the acting 
should for this reason be especially animated, to sup- 
ply the deficiency. The story is as gay a a carnival ; 
the performance, some parts of it at least, was as sol- 
emn as if proceedings were to terminate in a funeral 
instead of a marriage. Mr. Formes was the particu- 
lar star of the evening, but we have seen him do bet- 
ter on many occasions. We cannot admire Picco- 
lomini’s acting, as Susanna; her singing was much 
the best she has offered. Ghioni was passionless and 
proper. Florenza much the same. Madame Berkel 
was prettier than any picture, and sung the best she 
could. The other characters may be dismissed with- 
out particular mention. 

The audience was magnificent in numbers and ap- 
pearance. The enthusiasm was not overwhelming, 
and most of the applause was bestowed in recogni- 
tion of the exceeding beauty of the music, rather than 
in compliment to the performers. Mr. Formes re- 
ceived and deserved the greater share of the applause. 
His “ Non piu andrai”’ was encored, and he repeated 
it with German words, a game not worth the candle. 

“ Figaro’s Marriage ” is not entirely unfamiliar to 
the public of Boston. An English version, introduc- 
ing much of the music, was often played at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, and it was in the character of the 
Countess Almaviva, we believe, that Miss Charlotte 
Cushman made her first appearance upon the stage. 
We hope to hear it often. It is a work that will not 
die. Seventy years have passed sirce its composi- 
tion, leaving its beauties untouched by time, bloom- 
ing as ever. 





(From the Saturday Evening Express.) 

“Le Nozze di Figaro’’ was the feast for Friday even- 
ing, and a feast it was. The gems of the Opera are well 
known to every one who can boast of even a moderate 
acquaintance with, and love of the sterling classic 
music of the past, and when they were, as on last night, 
sect in the composer’s own setting—for the cast was ad- 
mirably adapted to give acorrect interpretation of the 
real meaning of the score—backed up by an orches- 
tral accompaniment, which instead of concealing them, 
only added to their brilliancy, it is difficult to see the 
point of the New York Albion’s criticism that ‘all the 
slow movements are enjoyable, and scareely show age. 
But the ripe ones are unmistakably antiquated ; any- 
thing quicker than an anddate is dull. We say this 
with a full recollection of the concerted pieces, which 
abound in the opera, and which, in their day, were 
considered the perfection of rapid brillianey. Any- 
thing duller that these pieces we do not now desire to 
hear.” It was curious to note the difference of effect 
between this and the Huguenots’ in exhausting the 
strength and attention in following the plot and listen- 
ing to the music. It was but little shorter than the 
latter in point of time occupied in its performance, 
but while on Tuesday evening the feeling when the 
curtain finally fell, was one of excessive fatigue of 
body, brain and eye, last night none of these was ob- 
served and one could easily realize what is reported 
of its performance at Prague on its first being there 
brought out, that the excitement and emotion of the 
band in accompanying this work was such, that there 
was not aman among them who would nothave cheer- 
fully recommenced and played the whole through 
again. There was a deeply satistied feeling evident 
in the audience, both as to the music and the perform- 
ance, andin many instances this broke out into hearty 
and persistent calls for repetition which were often ac- 
ceded to, but at other times respectfully but firmly de- 
clined. Could this opera be performed here frequent- 
ly enough to make it entirely familiar we think it 
would rank second to no other as a favorite. But 
from the great number aud peculiar character of the 
principal parts, we can only hope to enjoy its delicious 
harmonies under the management of such bold and ex- 
perienced impresarios as Mr. Ullman. Had he given 
us no other novelty than this, we should have been 
deeply in his debt. 





Statues and Piano-fortes. 
A Philadelphian, describing his visit to Boston, in 
the Evening Bulletin, of Dec. 16, pays the following 
tribute to institutions whereof we are proud : 


Apropos of statues, as the subject is agitating of a 
statue of Washington, to be placed in Independence 
Square, in your city, I would suggest to, and advise, 
any Committee who may eventually be delegated to 
procure such a statute, to see a model of an Eques- 
trian Statue by THos. BAL, Esq., of Boston. For 
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boldness and originality of conception, and detail of 
exquisite finish, he is justly ranked among the first 
living sculptors. A gem of his art is a bust of the late 
Mr. Jonas CuickeERING, a beautiful work, and said 
to be a most perfect likeness. This reminds me of 
another prominent building—the Piano-Forte Manu- 
factory of Chickering & Sons—the successors of him 
Ihave just mentioned—located on Tremont street. 
It is, undoubtedly, the largest building in the United 
States, excepting the National Capitol and Patent Of- 
fice, at Washington, and, without question, the larg- 
est, by more than one half, and the most perfect and 
complete establishment, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of pianos, in the world. 1 had the pleas- 
ure of being introduced to Mr. T. E. Chickering, the 
senior member of the firm, who most kindly furnished 
me every facility for inspecting every part of this 
vast concern, and the gratification which Iexperienced 
from the visit must be my apology for inflicting on you 
a short detail. The premises comprise an entire square 
of 206,000 feet, or five acres. The plan of the build- 
ing forms a hollow-square. The principal front is on 
Tremont street, 245 feet by 52 deep, besides a projection 
in the centre for the base of an octagnonal tower, 21 
feet in diameter, reaching an altitude of 110 feet. The 
north front, on Northampton street, 262 feet by 50 
feet, and the south front, on Camden street, 250 feet 
by 50 feet, all five stories high on the fronts, and six 
from the hollow-square. The west side of the square 
is formed by an engine and boiler house, and wings 
two stories high. All the stories are 11 fect in the 
clear. So much forthe building. To attempt to de- 
scribe the whole routine of manufacture would take 
too much time and too much of your paper, but more 
perfect arrangements and conveniences for making 
Piano Fortes cannot be imagined. It is no wonder 
that they are said to make the most perfect work—the 
wonder would be for them to make a poor instrument, 
with their immense facilities. 

The gentlemen who accompanied me through the 
works, informed me that everything pertaining to a 
piano is made under this one roof, excepting the strings, 
which are made expressly for them. That their pianos 
are so uniformly good, is accounted for (in respect to 
their not being affected by any climate) by the fact 
that Messrs. C. & Sons take great pains to use none 
but the best and most thoroughly seasoned lumber, a 
stock of which is kept on hand, never falling below 
$15,000 in value, and is seasoned by being “stuck” 
up one year in the open air, one year under cover, and 
six months in a drying-room, with a temperature of 
95° Faht., before it is used. Ihad always heard that 
the “Chickering” Piano was the best, and now that I 
had an opportunity of judging to some extent of the 
foundation for such common reports, and at the same 
time afford myself much gratification in sight-seeing, 
I took particnlar pains to see every part of the man- 
ufacture ; and it must be seen to be appreciated. I 
can only compare it to a huge machine, perfect and 
systematic, and necessarily producing perfect work. 

A great secret of their success is, I am credibly in- 
formed, that the Chickerings are practical mechanics ; 
each one to-day, being a first class workman, capable 
of constructing a piano from first to last. Having this 
actual, practical knowledge and skill, and untiring 
energy, it is clear to understand how they maintain 
so high a reputation, and why their instruments have 
so wide.a popularity. The character and extent of 
their works can be pretty accurately judged, when I 
inform you that they are finishing F1rTy Pianos week- 
ly, employing over four hundred /irst class workmen, 
and orders pouring in from their agents in all parts of 
North and South America. They have already 
made about 21,000. Truly, they have a name,—one 
in which the whole country ought to, as the Boston- 
ians do, feel a just pride. 





Musical Correspondence. 





New York, Dec. 13.—On my return to New 
York, I find that I have missed much that was worth 
hearing. Among other things, the “ St. Paul” was 
given twice by the Mendelssohn Union. If I am 
not mistaken, this great work has never been brought 
out here before, and its first performance attracted so 
crowded an audience, that a repetition was deemed 
necessary. Never having heard it entire, I cannot 
judge of its merits in comparison to “Elijah.” Of 
pianists “ there is no end” this season. GoLpBEck, 
the diligent and energetic, is upon the tapis again, 
with new compositions, the fruit of the past summer, 
which manifest a steady improvement. At a concert 
given last Thursday, he brought out a second Trio, 
and several smaller compositions. But as he never, 
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like many other artists, confines himself to his own 
works, he also gave us a sonata of Beethoven and 
some Nocturnes and the Bergeuse of Chopin, which 
he rendered with his usual excellence. Madame 
GRAEVER-JOHNSON, too, appeared before the public 
on Friday. She is decidedly one of the finest female 
pianists (if not the finest) that we have ever had here, 
and every one must be glad that the concert last 
week was only the first of a series. She was assisted 
by Miss Annrz Kemp, whose contralto, of very unu- 
sual timbre, we heard last winter several times, and a 
Mr. Hupson, of whom the Evening Post says (and I 
can imagine no better criticism), that he had “a still, 
small voice.” A Madame Ape made her début du- 
ring my absence, who is very highly spoken of, and 
of whom I hope to give you a favorable account 
soon. Another débutant has been Master ARTHUR 
Napo.eon, a small lad not yet in his teens, whose 
performance is said to be quite wonderful. 

We have much good music in prospect. The next 
Philharmonic, with the Seventh Symphony and 
overtures by Schubert and Weber, promises very fair. 
E1sreip’s Soirées we shall sorely miss, nor can 
anything take their place, but Mason & BERGMANN’S 
Quartet concerts will be all the more welcome from 
being the only ones of the kind. Mr. Bergmann has 
commenced a series of Sunday evening concerts ; the 
Harmonic Society sing the ‘ Messiah ” on Christmas 
as usual, and for the 28th we are promised the “ Cre- 
ation,” by the Liederkranz. This glorious work is 
so rarely given here, that it ought to attract a large 
audience, particularly as it is given for a benevolent 
object, i. e., the German Ladies’ Society for the Re- 
lief of Widows and Orphans. The Mt. Vernon As- 
sociation end this week and begin the next with a 
grand “three days’ festival,” a combination of dra- 
matic, musical, plastic, and terpsichorean perfor- 
mances, at the Academy of Music. The first night 
is devoted to drama, opera, and tableau, the second 
to a “ bal paré,” and the third to a classical concert. 
The two first will probably be very exclusive and 
fashionable, the prices of admission being very high, 
to the last the tickets will be but 25 cents, and if any 
body has a desire to be crushed, I advise them to go 
there. 

The Journal of lust week has just come to hand, 
and I am delighted to find “ Trovator” so apprecia- 
tive of my merits. Seriously, his remarks upon me 
hitherto have been rather flippant, to say the least, 
and Iam glad to recognize a more kindly spirit in 
these last ones. I hope we shall “ assist’ each other 
admirably for a long time to come. —t— 





Puitapevruia, Dec. 13. — Prior to the departure 
of the Italian Opera Troupe from our Academy, it 
was deemed expedient by the manager to appease the 
clamorous outcries of the public for novelty, by a pro- 
duction of Don Giovanni. I do not design, at this 
late day, to recount to you its reception by the masses 
assembled. The fact is, I desire to be philanthropic 
and charitable; nor would I harrow the feelings of a 
connoisseur like yourself, or of your hosts of intelli- 
gent readers, by the painful spectacle of a chef 
d’euvre entrusted to, for the most part, third-rate 
artists. I might however mention en passant, that the 
Zerlina of Mme. Corson illumined, with one solitary 
ray of brilliancy, the gloomy /iasco ; and drew off the 
mind with a sense of refreshing relief, from the insip- 
idity, and awkwardness of the Don, and the melan- 
choly vacuity of the Leporello. Let it pass, unno- 
ticed and forgotten, —this wretched rendition of the 
world-renowned Giovanni. 

The Rey. T. Starr Krvo, of your city, delivered 
some evenings since, the initiatory lecture of a course, 
which has been arranged by the Harmonia Sacred 
Music Society. Circumstances precluded the possi- 
bility of my attendance, but a feeling of deep regret 
seemed to pervade those who were present, that the 
lecturer’s reputation, his subject (“‘ Music ’’) and the 





additional attraction of well-rendered choruses, should 
have failed to draw a remunerative audience. It can 
solely be accounted for by the fact that the intellectu- 
al circles of our city have been flooded with lectures, 
thus far, this winter, nor is the end of them yet, for 
the columns of the daily papers teem constantly with 
“special notices ” of this sort of entertainment, by 
all the lecturers of the land, —from Henry Ward 
Beecher down to “Geo Munday,” an eccentric Phil- 
adelphia notability, who labors gratuitously for the 
mental culture of the rising generation here, with the 
nearest fire-plug to serve as a rostrum. Seriously,— 
the efforts of the Harmonia to present to the com- 
munity a series of edifying and interesting enter- 
tainments, deserve more consideration at the hands 
of the public, than has thus far been accorded to 
them 

The Handel and Haydn Society is engaged upon 
the rehearsals necessary to a production of the “Mes- 
siah,”during the coming Christmas holidays. It is 
designed to offer this celebrated work with a chorus 
of unusual numerical strength, and with the effic- 
ient services of the Germania {Orchestra besides. 
The managers have, furthermore, determined to 
transfer their scene of operations from the Handel 
and Haydn Hall, (a location somewhere in the re- 
gion of the North pole) to the more central Musical 
Fund Hall; a politic move, which will materially 
serve to accommodate the majority of our connois- 
seurs, and to ensure to the Society, besides, the space 
to seat, comfortably, a larger crowd of persons. Miss 
Henrietta SHaw, and Mrs Reepare to sustain the 
solos. Both of these ladies have won for themselves 
a proud reputation with the subscribers of this popu- 
lar Society, and are even now assiduously and ambi- 
tiously rehearsing their respective parts. Miss 
Shaw’s voice presents many of the properties which 
characterized the organ of that sweet songstress of 
Albion, Louisa Pyne. It is unusually clear, sympa- 
thetic and flexible. — 

“When is Picco.ominr coming to Philadel- 
phia ?”” —setms an oft repeated query in this latitude. 
Quien sabe? Some weeks ago, the polite circles of 
this city were temporarily agitated by a newspaper 
item seemingly emanating from the “little Napo- 
leon himself, and which, after soundly scoring the 
Directors of our Academy for attempting to impose 
upon the poor Director of the Piccolomini troupe in- 
tolerable rents per week, closed somewhat after the 
following formula : — 

“Nevertheless Mlle. P. finds it impossible to fore- 
go the pleasure of singing before a Philadelphia pub- 
lic. Therefore the Director has pleasure to announce, 
that he has secured the Musical Fund Hall for two 
nights, and that he purposes to erect therein a tempo- 
rary stage and scenery for operatic purposes ; in 
order to evince his great desire to afford the music- 
loving people of this city an opportunity of hearing 
this celebrated vocalist, in spite of the annoyances to 
which he has been subjected.” The flutter of deris- 
ion which ensued upon the publication of this mor- 
ceau, subsided a few days thereafter, when the para- 
graph was withdrawn from the paper in which it had 
appeared. Opera at the Musical Fund Hall! Capi- 
tal joke that! The temporary stage would scarcely 
have been sufficiently wide to have admitted a puppet 
exhibition of the “Devil and Dr. Faustus,” or the 
“Children in the wood” over whom a bevy of phi- 


lanthropic robins strewed the leaves of the forest. 
Nevertheless, ’twas a clever dodge, —this Musical 
Fund Hall operatic campaign in prospectu. It set 
folks to talking, — to speculating, — to wondering,— 
in truth it has added its quota in advance, to the suc- 
cess, which will scarcely fail to attend “la petite Com- 
tesse,”” when eventually she shall gracefully sweep 
the ample stage of our noble Opera House. 
ManrIco. 





Brooxtyry, N. Y., Dec. 14. — The second concert 
of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society came off last 
Saturday night. The audience was both large and 





select, and all seemed to relish the entertainment 
very much. The programme was as follows : 

Part I.—Symphony, “ Pastorale’’: Beethoven. Aria, 
“Softly slghs the voice of Evening,’’ Lucy Escott: Weber. 
Grand Concerto, Pianoforte, F minor, Larghetto, Allegro Agi- 
tato, Mr. Wm. Mason: A. Henselt. Il mio Valser, Lucy Es- 
cott: Venzano. 

Part IT. — Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”: Men- 
delssohn. Grand Galop Fantastique, Pianoforte: eomposed 
and performed by Mr. Wm. Mason. *‘ Ah! Forse é lui,” Lucy 
Escott: Verdi. Overture, ‘‘ Euryanthe”’: Weber. 


The Symphony was executed admirably, and if 
we except a litlle unsteadiness and wavering in the 
Andante movement, there was nothing more to be 
desired. 

Mrs. Escort is not up to the present standard as 
& first class vocalist, by any means. The aria “Softly 
sighs the voice of evening” does not give a correct 
idea of what she really did sing. It was nothing as 
unpretending as this simple title would seem to indi- 
cate, for it was nothing less than a whole scena — the 
one so often sung from Der Freyschutz, including the 
recitative and two airs. But Mrs. Escott did not ap- 
pear to advantage, for she attempted more than she 
is capable of doing. Something more within her ca- 
pacity would have left a better impression on the au- 
dience. 

Mr. Mason played, as he always does, to the satis- 
faction of everybody. His second piece was honored 
with an encore, when he gave us his “ Silver Springs” 
which appeared to me more worthy of a place in the 
programme than the “ Grand Galope Fantastique,” 
which seemed to contain more difficulties than beau- 
ties. But the audience seemed to relish it very much. 

Mr. Beremann fills Mr. Eisfeld’s place most ac- 
ceptably, which is saying quite enough for any one. 

BE.LuInI. 





Hartrorp, Conn. Dec. 20.— The Germans of 
this city have given a Concert, for the benefit of the 
German-English Schools, at Touro Hall, which was 
well filled, from the aim as well as the attraction of 
the music. ‘The chorus was made up of sixty men’s 
voices, grand piano-forte accompaniment, and Max 
Maro as Conductor, — giving us a good specimen of 
a large German “ Méanner-Chor.” The “ Chorus of 
Freedom” and the “ Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from Tann- 
haiiser, were very effective, — as well as the well-sung 
Sextet from the “ Huguenots.” Mr. Zwe1gGart 
performed a quaint little Solo on the “ Zither,” a Bo- 
hemian instrument, which, with Piano accompani- 
ment, was quite pleasing. Max Mayo delighted the 
audience with a brilliant series of variations by 
Henri Herz, and was encored, — so was nearly every 
thing on the programme —a selfish and avaricious 
custom that is becoming more and more noticeable in 
our concerts, and which is truly an outrage upon the 
good-will of the performers. Compliments and ap- 
preciative demonstrations are well enough, and as 
they should be ; but this everlasting clapping, stamp- 
ing, bravo-ing and brava-ing, in order to get all you 
can out of an artist, or artists, so that you may be 
sure of obtaining your “money’s worth,” is an ap- 
proximation to a nuisance ; and I trust that some in- 
dependent troupe will have courage enough to adopt 
it as a rule, not to repeat any pertion of their pro- 
gramme, and thereby take one step towards abolish- 
ing this foolish and detestable practice. This making 
a puppet of every performer, and obliging them to 
trot out and repeat any and everything on a pro- 
gramme at the caprice and beck of a promiscuous 
audience, is a down-right imposition ; however much 
the singer or player may feel flattered by any such 
long-continued applause. Almost all of our con- 
certs are spoiled in this manner — our ears becoming 
surfeited long before the close, and the best selections, 
which are generally reserved for the end, are well- 
nigh lost upon the minds of the hearers. So much 
for so much. Of the other features of the concert I 
cannot write, as I was obliged to leave before it was 
ended. 
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Miss Kare Dean and Gro. Cooke, are expected 
here next week, and we are anticipating a fine treat. 

Something which you quoted about the lisping of 
Rosert Franz, reminds me of the fact, which may 
be unknown to you, that MENDELSSOHN also lisped. 
WENSEL, a teacher in the Conservatory at Leipsic, 
used to imitate him in his manner and speech, as 
when he came into the room at the “ Unterhaltung,” 
which was highly interesting. Pxarpy told us once 
how Mendelssohn, at a rehearsal for'a Gewandhaus 
concert, was unable to play, through nervousnesss, a 
certain difficult passage on the piano-forte, in a Con- 
certo, with Orchestral accompaniment, and how, 
after several attempts, he relinquished it, and went 
home and practised only the scales during the after- 
noon,— without once looking at the unlucky mea- 
sure,—and at the performance in the evening, 
played it through with perfect ease. I was so fortu- 
nate as to receive from Piarpy a portion of the 
original manuscript of one of the “ Songs without 
Words,” — Book Third — No. 4, — and it is a great 
source of pleasure to compare it with that pnb- 
lished, —so delicately jotted down, —just as it 
came from the composer’s brain, — now a half note 
carelessly erased, and four eighth notes substituted in 
its place, —now a dotted quartcr and an eighth 
marked out, and equalled by a half note — the soste- 
nuto characters — the peculiar shaped clefs — the three 
hastily written sharps, — how interesting are all these, 
— for there has rested Mendelssohn’s own hand, and 
thereupon his eyes have gazed, — why should n’t the 
little scrap be considered valuable and deeply inter- 
esting? It certainly is to me — nearly priceless ! 

In Springfield they are to have the “ Messiah” 
brought out on Wednesday evening of this week. E. 
J. FitznuGu is the conductor. The bass solos are 
to be sung by Mr. Wuitney, of Boston. In North- 
ampton, I understand, they are soon to have the 
opera of Trovatore froduced by native artists. The 
whole of the music has been arranged by a highly 
talented musical amateur of that plage, and it will 
undoubtedly be a sti¢cess. GEORGE KINGSLEY, the 
organist and composer, is now a resident of North- 
ampton. You will thus see that the inland towns are 
not all asleep in the cause of musical advancement, 
although they may labor under poor advantages. 

H. 





Beruin, Nov. 22.— Last evening the Singakad- 
emie repeated the performance which I recorded in 
November 1855:—‘‘Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste 
Zeit,” a funeral cantata by Bach, and Cherubini’s 
Requiem. Two of the choruses in the former were 
magniticent— indeed I am beginning to work my 
way into Bach’s style in the rest of the work, and a 
feeling of that man’s greatness is rising within me. 
Still, in spite of the influences in favor of Bach here, 
which operate upon us all, I can not yet — and doubt 
if ever —forswéar my allegiance to the majesty of 
Handel. 

The Requiem of Cherubini is certainly a most mag- 
nificent masterpiece. When a great work by one of 
the great composers is for the first time presented to 
any musical community, it is an epoch in the artistic 
history of that public— as in the case of the “ Mes- 
siah,” the“Creation,” “Elijah,” the fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven, Rossini’s ‘‘Moses,’’ and the like, in Boston. 
I assure you, the first performance of this Requiem 
would be such an epoch. The work is entirely cho- 
ral; and such wonderful choruses! I wrote you be- 
fore that Mozart’s Requiem makes one cry; Cherubi- 
ni’s makes you tremble. In London, Mozart’s,—here, 
last night, Cherubini’s, had upon me their old effect. 

Your readers may like to know something about 
the author of the articles in your Journal upon Men- 
delssohn and Weber, which called out the ire of the 
London Musical World. 

HERMANN ZoprFrF is still a comparatively young 
man, having been born in 1826 at Grossglogau, in 





Silesia; studied at the Gymnasia of Glogau and 
Breslau and at the Universities of Breslau and Ber- 
lin, devoting himself upon coming of age to the sci- 
ence of agriculture, and finally becoming steward of a 
landed property in the Silesian mountains. While 
there he formed such an orchestra as he could out of 
village musicians and school teachers, and without 
knowing anything of the science of music, used to 
compose for it. In his 24th year he produced some 
of those compositions in Glogau, and the result was 
such that he was advised to really study music in 
earnest. For this purpose he came to Berlin in 1849 
and became a pupil of Marx, who after a few years 
study, made him his assistant in teaching the theory 
of music. After having established two or three 
small choral meetings in successive years, the idea 
occurred to him of establishing a school for the study 
of operatic music, and his present Opern-Akademie 
was the result; being founded Nov. 13, 1854. It ap- 
pears to be quite a flourishing school now, employing 
some half a dozen teachers, and having its head- 
quarters in a fine, spacious house, quite centrally sit- 
uated. 

He has composed a good deal,—I have heard noth- 
ing from his works and can therefore give no opinion 
upon them. His chief works are: 

“ Astrea” & poem for declamation in 60 Sonnets, 
with “liturgie” music, choruses and melodrama by 
Zopff, performed in Berlin and Stettin, with piano- 
forte, in Kénigsburg and Hamburg with orchestra. 

““Mohammed,” opera. Some numbers sung in Berlin 
in concerts, the whole given under Liszt in Weimar, 
as Concert Music to a part of the “Alexandrea” of 
Dr. Miarcker — the closing scenes under the title of 
“Funeral Solemnities of Alexander the Great.” 
This was performed a few months since at a concert 
in Arnim’s Saloon, to which Humboldt, Meyerbeer, 
and many other literary, civil and musical dignitaries 
accepted invitations. As I said, I have heard none 
of Zopff’s music — which by the way is not confined 
at all to these more ambitious attempts—and you 
know I am not given to reporting hearsay.— 

A sad piece of news comes to me from London — 
Mrs. Kinxet is dead! She with whom I had so 
pleasant an interview a few months since. From a 
letter in the National Zeitung of this city I draw 
the following particulars for you, in case you have not 
noticed the event. 

Mrs. Kinkel had suffered for some time from bron- 
chitis, catarrh, &c. and on Monday, the 15th, called a 
physician, who visited her in her chamber in the third 
story, considered her illness as of small importance, 
advised her to keep her bed for the day and take some 
mild prescription. Immediately after the doctor, 
came Prof. K. to rejoice her with some good news in 
relation to his business prospects. The servant girl, 
too, came in with a cup of chocolate. All agree that 
she was in the very best spirits. The Doctor left, the 
professor went to his engagements, the servant girl 
went down stairs. 

Ten minutes afterwards the girl came into the room 
again — Mrs. K. was not to be seen— the window 
was open—the girl looked down into the area, her 
mistress lay upon its pavement! As they raised her 
she was breathing her last. 

An explanation of this iseasy. Two years ago on 
this very day she was, in company, attacked by 
cramps in the region of the heart, her life being then 
saved no doubt by the accidental presence of a physi- 
cian, as one of the guests. 

Now, as the post-mortem examination showed a 
very great enlargement of the right ventricle of the 
heart, it is clear that a sudden attack drove her to the 
window, which she threw up, for air, and as it was 
but about two feet from the floor, as she swooned, she 
lost her balance, and fell out. The coroner’s jury of 


course rendered a verdict of accidental death. 

Few women have passed through more sorrow and 
anxiety than she. Thank God that the last few years 
in London have been happy ones! 





The news comes from Vienna to day that Cart 
Houz, a member of tne Schuppanzigh Quartet during 
Beethoven’s last three years, and one of his intimate 
companions for about two years of that time — often 
employed by the great composer in his money trans- 
actions, died on the 9th inst., aged 60 years. So they 
go one after another— the men whom of all men I 
wish to know. Alois Fuchs, the great collector of 
portraits and autographs of musicians, told me in 
1851, that if I would only stay in Vienna he would do 
all that was in his power to aid me in my work, but I 
had no Mecaenas, and must back to America. He is 
dead. He offered to make me known to Holz. Now 
Holz is also gone. Who will be left in the Spring 
when I get there! Holz it seems has left a note-book 
full of important musical records, but they have, it is 
feared, too much of a short hand character to be deci- 
pherable. 

Griife is the great oculist of Europe. I heard in 
the house of one of the oldest and most famous of the 
professors of the Berlin University, the other day, a 
musical anecdote of him. A lady told it there, who 
had gone with another, to be with her during a terri- 
ble operation, no less than the taking out of an eye, 
and the removal of a hard substance, which had fixed 
itself behind the eye. Chloroform was administered, 
and Grife proceeded with perfect coolness and unruf- 
fled calmness to his operation, which proved worse 
and far more dangerous than was apprehended — the 
object being to save the sight of the other organ. At 
length it was over, and the bandage applied. The 
oculist excused himself and left the room, immedi- 
ately after which the lady, who told the incident, 
heard the tones of a magnificent pianoforte nobly 
played. This lasted a few minutes and the Doctor 
returned. He apologized ; he had performed one of 
the most difficult and fearful tasks that belong to his 
profession, and it had become absolutely necessary to 
ealm his nerves by music! A. W. T. 
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~ Music IN Tas Numper.—Continuation of the Cantata: 
“ Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” for Soprano Solo and Chorus, 
by Franz Scuuperr. 





Italian Opera. 

We have another rich week to record. The 
first performance of the ‘“ Huguenots” was wise- 
ly followed by a rest of two nights. One of them, 
however, (Wednesday of last week) was occupied 
by a miscellaneous Concert in the Theatre, in 
which the principal artists of the troupe exhibited 
their powers to the immense delight of the audi- 
ence in various popular show pieces ; but of which 
two features chiefly claim a passing mention here. 
First, the production, and in fine style, of an un- 
familiar overture of Beethoven, to ‘King Stephen’, 
by the orchestra placed on the stage, — a work 
with the true fire in it, but little heeded save by 
the few. Second, the inordinate indulgence of 
the audience in the “encore swindle”, almost 
every vocal piece having been redemanded. — On 
Friday evening, Mr.. ULtMAN gratified a hope 
long, long deferred, in suffering a Boston audi- 
ence to witness Mozart’s comic opera: 

LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


Our “ Athens” could scarcely pass muster as 
a musical city so long as it remained a stranger 
to this world-famous opera. It was almost like 
living in ignorance of one of the best plays of 
Shakspeare :— an ignorance, in this case, con- 
verted into bliss for some two thousand people — 
the largest and most cultivated audience of the 
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season —on Friday evening. It was perhaps 
well that we were forced to wait until this mas- 
ter-work of genius could be put before us with 
such completeness and fidelity. Its floating frag- 
ments of immortal melody, which have mingled 
themselves in all our lives more or less from 
childhood, could now be brought together in their 
original connection, in a live and perfect whole, 
that would not disappoint. 

For our public it was one of the best of lessons 
to have two such works as the Huguenots and the 
Nozze di Figaro make their impressions on us in 
immediate succession. No two works could be 
in greater contrast: it was the most imposing 
type of the extreme modern tendency in music— 
the music of effect,— brought side by side with 
one of the perfect instances of the pure spontane- 
ous process of creative genius, in an opera which 
for three quarters of a century has held its place 
as “classical” for just that reason. It was the 
comparison of a gorgeous, grotesque, bewildering 
and exciting romance of a Victor Hugo or a Eu- 
gene Sue with anything as quiet, sweet and gen- 
uine as “ As you like it.” The advantages of the 
modern work are all external, on the outside, ex- 
trinsic, properly speaking, to pure musical inspira- 
tion; advantages of form and treatment, due to 
improved means and mechanism, rather than to 
vital quantity and quality of music; the advan- 
tage of imposing combinations, new orchestral 
coloring, the dramatic employment of masses on 
the stage, great stage effects, rare studied con- 
trasts, — and above all, dramatic intensity of well 
chosen subject and ingeniously elaborated plot. 
Meyerbeer’s vast combinations are built upon a 
minimum of melody. Musical thoughts, as such, 
do not seem to come unbidden with him. He has 
no unfailing fount of inspiration to draw from. 
He is blessed with few real melodies. His poetic 
or dramatic theme, when he has chosen it and re- 
flected on it and filled his mind with it, does not 
take possession of him in such an intrinsically mu- 
sical way as to become fused in his imaginative 
consciousness,.and so transmuted into a spontane- 
ous perfect flow of tones. On the contrary, 
armed with all technical skill and knowledge in 
the art, with a tenacious, comprehensive brain, he 
studies out appropriate and striking settings of 
each situation and each least phrase of his text; 
he does this with consummate judgment, only al- 
ways with prime reference to effect upon a pub- 
lic; determined first of all that it shall strike ; 
for he is not that willing, consecrated votary to 
truth for truth’s sake, that he can be content to 
hide a talent where only the divining rod of 
sympathetic understanding in a few shall own its 
He will run no such risk. He will 
So he constructs us 


presence. 
make less gold go farther. 
an immense romantic melodrama, in the literal 
sense of that word, a grand historical picture in 
music, splendidly illustrating all the scientific and 
material resources of our modern music, impres- 
sing us with a sense of power, startling us with 
contrasts, taxing our every faculty of attention, 
iuteresting us intensely for at least once, but 
wearying heart and brain, and making us feel that, 
after all, a violence has been done to the living 
peace and freshness of our souls, that we have 
been subjected to a rude tumultuous stimulus ab 
extra, but have not tasted that divine refreshment, 
have not breathed that life-giving atmosphere of 
is called repose in Art. 

Now Mozart consciously attempts far less, but 
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Mozart is unspeakably more, higher and finer 
than all that. For Mozart was a man of geni- 
us, one who wrought wholly by the spontaneous 
processes of genius. Melodies, fresh, beautiful, 
divine, such as are of no age, but in all ages 
speaking like a native language to all hearts, were 
his almost without the seeking,—so beautiful, 
that what he thought to utter in tones came back 
to him a hundred times more beautiful and more 
significant than he had meant it : — ever the true 
poet’s experience ; and such surprises to oneself, 
probably, are just the only real poetry, and have 
the only right to go forth to the world as poems. 
The same, in the highest sense, with music. 

The “Marriage of Figaro” is quite as genu- 
ine and Mozartean, but not as great a work as 
Don Giovanni. It is a lighter and an earlier ef- 
fort —if such a felicitous creation can be called 
an effort. He had a lighter, nay an altogether 
poorer subject to deal with; one which lacked 
the supernatural and the tragic element afforded 
by the story upon which that crowning master- 
ship of his complete musicianship was founded. 
What a plot indeed, for a nature so sincere as 
Mozart! Out of Beaumarchais’ sceptical and 
sneering comedy, then all the rage, and even ac- 
quiring a certain consequence among the political 
signs of the times before the French Revolution, 
from its smart satire on the unbelief and untruth 
of the whole social fabric, — a plot of miserable 
intrigues and tricks, in which every one of the 
eight or ten characters is intriguing against every 
other almost; a mesh of complicated love rela- 
tions, in which each lover forfeits any interest 
you once begin to take in him, by showing him- 
self insincere, jealous and atthe same time false : — 
from such a picture of the prose side of life, Da 
Ponte made him the libretto. What was there 
in all this for one like Mozart? The characters, 
at least the principal ones, cannot interest us. 
They are in fact our old friends of the “ Barber 
of Seville.” The Count is Almaviva, and the 
Countess is Rosina, and Figaro, now on the eve 
of marriage, intrigues upon his own account to 
baffle the designs of the false Count upon his own 
pretty, bright Susanna, my lady’s maid and con- 
fidant. Rossini, afterwards, brought just the 
right genius to the treatment of the first stage of 
this story. His music, so sparkling and facile, 
full of original and never failing melody, a music 
almost witty, delicious to hear, but never much in 
earnest, genial, but external, is in the very spirit 
of such comedy. Moreover, the libretto of the 
“ Barber ” is broad farce, lending itself more read- 


| ily tocomic music; whereas “ Figaro’s Marriage ” 


is genteel comedy abounding in the wit of con- 
versation, hardly admitting of translation into 
anything so much sincerer and deeper as a Mo- 
zart’s music must be. But therefore, and in spite 
of this, let us admire the genius of our dear Mo- 
zart all the more:—that he could transmute 
such a plot into so exquisite a musical midsum- 
mer’s day. 

He treats the subject in his own way, as he only 
could, by the necessity of his genius, which is 
perfect freedom. He is child enough, and has 
enough genial zest of humor, to make the ex- 
quisite comedy of the thing sing itself out to very 
ecstacy, while, at the same time, Shakspeare-like, 
he is continually getting very much in earnest, 
and idealizing these sportive amours of a day in 
melodies that spring from the sincerest depths 
and soar up to the heavenliest heights of real 








love. Indeed it seems as if we felt in such an 
opera of Mozart just the highest mission and 
symbolic sense of music :—the suggestion, through 
whatever low and common net-work of relations, 
of an ideal, pure, harmonic /ife ; his music lifting 
every character to an unwonted sincerity ; touch- 
ing each emotion with a glow of holier aspiration ; 
making these poor intrigues and alliances to typi- 
fy a social whole of pure spontaneous spiritual in- 
terchange, entirely pure and free and vital, —a 
blessed after-world of innocence and love. 

Look now at the characters and at their songs. 
Susanna, the fascinating, cunning, roguish, pretty 
lady’s maid, would not, were she the liveliest of 
comediennes, act her part so humorously that the 
music would not lend a finer touch of delicacy and 
sparkle to it; her rapid recitatives are the ideal 
perfection of natural language; they are what 
talk might be with perfect organs in a perfect 
medium — “fits of easy transmission” as the 
electricians say. Then she is such a good sympa- 
thetic creature —so the music makes her— so 
kindly amused with little Cherubino’s confessions. 
But Susanna really loves Figaro, and when on 
the eve of their union, after baffling the Count’s 
designs, she sings Deh vieni, non tardar, can you 
conceive of any melody of love more heart-felt, 
pure and heavenly ? Mlle. Prccotominr sang 
this with much fervor and beauty, while in the 
general presentation of the part, with all its arch- 
ness, she was charming — thoroughly alive in all 
the action, (sometimes too much so) wearing the 
rhythmical chains of the music with most natural 
ease and grace. Her recitative was particularly 
neat and delicate; her small voice always musi- 
cal and telling. 

The Countess—(how changed from our Rosi- 
na, who is just what Rossini’s music makes her, 
sparkling and charming, but external, without 
passion,) —is the one serious person of the play, 
though not above intrigue, and hardly interesting 
as the play-wright makes her. But what depth 
of longing tenderness, of sadness chased by 
gleams of golden hope, those lovely airs of hers 
revenal: Porgi, amor, and Dove sono! Are there 
diviner melodies, unless you seek them also in 
Mozart? Mme. Guront appeared to better ad- 
vantage in this part, although wanting in action 
and of marble coldness of features. She sang the 
music conscientiously, and with fair voice and 
expression, being greatly applauded in Dove sono. 
Her voice blended beautifully with Susanna’s in 
the duet Sul aria, where she dictates the note, — 
a duet of such natural and unalloyed simplicity 
of melody, that the whole audience were en- 
tranced. 

Let us thank Beaumarchais for giving Mozart 
acharacter so after his own heart, as the page 
Cherubino. What a charming part indeed! and 
Mme. Berke had just the pretty figure for it, 
and enacted the bewitching boy to a charm. Her 
voice is thin, but her artistic conceptions were 
all good, and she sang with unction. He isa 
boy of some thirteen years, in whose breast the 
first vague stirrings of the master passion are 
just beginning to be felt, filling him with delic- 
ious and alarmed surprise. Ie finds every beau- 
tiful woman having a mysterious attraction for 
him, poor rogue ; and the little songs he writes 
and sings to Susanna and his mistress: Non so 
piu cosa son, and Voi che sapete, are his confes- 
sions, as serious and touching as they are delight- 
fully comical. Oulibicheff sees in Cherubino 
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Don Giovanni in the bud. By the music of the 
two operas this is quite transparent. Nay, we 
may go further and say, Cherubino is Mozart. 
But this thought we have no room to develop. 

Figaro, now major-domo of the Count, has in 
Mozart’s treatment a finer and more intellectual 
kind of humor than Rossini’s barber. Besides, 
he has an earnest side; he Joves Susanna, and it 
is with an honest glow that he boasts his wits a 
match for those of the Count. How finely Mo- 
zart’s music fits both sides of him! That dainty, 
cunning strain: Se vuol ballare, &c., is the melo- 
dic motive of the character. The song Non piu 
andrai is the prototype of Rossini’s Largo al Fac- 
totum, and not reached by that. Formers sang 
and acted it to perfection, as indeed he did the 
whole part. Figaro also has a very earnest air 
in the last act, where he suspects Susanna; and 
where there is real passion Mozart, like a boun- 
teous creator, is no respector of persons, but gives 
him his best to sing, the servant now being as 
much man and having as much use for music 
as his lord. 

Count Almaviva, baritone, the central person- 
age in all this, stands for the dissolute vices of the 
great, exposed and satirized. But Mozart will 
not let a momentary, superficial passion end with 
that; it goes hard with him to give up the game; 
he finds that he is seriously in love with Susanna; 
the duet: ‘“ Crudel perché is one of the most 
touching and impassioned love-strains ; he is bet- 
ter than he would be in it, for love and music are 
divine when they are real. And in his soliloquy 
before the wedding, where he vents his chagrin 
at being thus outwitted by Figaro, Mozart has 
given him a grand aria, with splendid orchestral 
accompaniment, altogether in his most noble and 
dramatic style. Sig. FLorENzA sang his music 
well, with a rich and manly voice; and looked 
the Count well, in his quiet attitudes, but in the 
intense parts is given to strange crouching pos- 
tures and grimaces. 

Of the minor characters we can only say that 
the small part of Don Basilio, (the only tenor in 
the opera, strange to say,) was well done by Mr. 
PERRING, so far as singing goes ; and that Signora 
Morra, as Marcellina, Herr MvreLier as the 
gardener, and Herr as Dr. Bartolo were 
quite acceptable. 

But the charm lay in the opera as a whole. 
Its concerted pieces are as fine as its songs; espe- 
cially that septet finale of the second act. Mo- 
zart’s finales are quiet and unpretending as com- 
pared with those of Meyerbeer or Verdi; but 
whereas these latter are most artificially imposing, 
a tenor and soprano shouting in unison, while 
other voices put in mere phrases of accompani- 
ment, properly belonging to bassoon or contra- 
basso or what not in the orchestra, in Mozart’s fi- 
nales each voice sings in character, phrases which 
seemed as positively dictated by the personal as 
by the contrapuntal complication. The chorus, 
it is true, he uses unambitiously ; it is a chorus ot 
peasants, and they sing peasants’ music, natural 
and simple festive strains. How quaintly beauti- 
ful that dance music! But it is all one continu- 
ous and living whole ; a world of heavenly mu- 
sic; and it all floats charmingly upon a summer 
sea of instrumentation, which is so full and deli- 
cious that one is tantalized by thea desire to listen 
to the orchestra alone. Ever at the right mo- 





ment, each turn of thought, or feeling, or situation 
is met at once, as if by heavenly accident, by just 





the fittest instrumental phrase that mortal brain 
could possibly invent. The orchestral accompa- 
niments afford such felicitous and sympathetic 
background, that it is as if the whole world took 
the color of our own passing thoughts and moods. 

The performance of the “ Marriage of Figaro” 
in Boston must have made its mark, and will be 
productive of great good. It was “experiencing” 
music, as some say of religion. 





Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR. 
La Serva Paprona. 


The Saturday afternoon performance offered these 
two pieces to a crowded house. Donizetti’s hacknied 
opera was passably rendered, with Prcco.omin1, 
Brienout and Frorenza in the principal parts. 

Paesiello’s little comic operetta gave the very best 
play to Piccolomini’s especial talent. She looked 
more prettily, and sang and acted more bewitchingly 
and funnily as the servant-mistress, than in any part 
before. Sig. MacGrororrt, a veteran, of the genu- 
ine buffo stamp, was all that was needed as the old 
master. The vixenish, quarrelling duet introduced 
from Auber’s “ Mason and Locksmith,” given by Pic- 
colomini and Mme. Morra, was extremely comical. 
The music, old and quaint, and very simple, is really 
genial and charming; reminding one of Mozart, so 
far as Mozart wrote in the fashion of his time — this 
was composed while Mozart was a boy— but infinite- 
ly less rich in thought or treatment. 


On Monday night we had a repetition of “ The Hu- 
guenots ;”’ on Tuesday a fine performance of Rossi- 
sini’s “ Barber,” chiefly remarkable for LaBorprE’s 
inimitable and faultless warbling, for the smooth Je- 
suitical perfection of Formes’s Don Basilio, and for 
the thoroughly expert, though of course rather passé, 
rendering of Figaro by the veteran MaGGrororttt, 
who has been said, with what truth we know not, to 
have been the original Barber ; and on Wednesday, 
“Le Nozze” again: thus affording new chance to 
compare Meyerbeer and Co. with Mozart, and to 
make another interesting comparison of Mozart and 
Rossini, to which we must retnrn hereafter, since our 
space is now exhausted. 

The further announcements were: for Thursday, 
Trovatore ; Friday, Robert le Diable; this afternoon 
and evening two cheap Christmas performances, to- 
wit, Traviata and Norma; and on Monday, Robert 
again, which opera, given as this troupe can give it, 
must be another new event for Boston. 

Next week, being the last week of the Opera, will 
probably also give us Don Giovanni on a magnificent 
scale. 





New Music. 
CataepRaL Caants, &c., by 8. ParkMAN TuckERMAN, Mus. 
Doc. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Dr. Tuckerman is well known for his hearty and industrious 
devotion to the English Church school of music, which has led 
him to spend some seven years of his life in England, where 
he made himself perfectly at home in the music of the prinei- 
pal cathedrals, and returned fully master of its secret. He 
gives us here a collection of the most approved chants used in 
the Protestant Episcopal service:—a copious supply, both 
double and single chants, for each of the several Canticles, as 
well as the occasional services. He has collected them mainly 
from the sterling old English writers, with scrupulous fidelity 
to the originals; but has also enriched the collection by many 
of the best contributions of living English masters in this line 
and by a modest number of his own productions, which in se- 
vere beauty of harmony, and apt expressiveness of style for 
each occasion seem worthy of their place among the others. 
The Gregorian Tones, too, are included; but we could wish 
that the author in his otherwise instructive Preface, had told 
the uninitiated why these “Tones” appear in modern keys 
and harmony. 

The chants are followed by the Burial and Communion Ser- 
vice; and by an easy Morning Service in F (Te Deum and Ben- 
edictus), by Dr. Tuckerman, which we think must take its 
place among the favorite pieces of this kind in choirs. The 
book is beautifully printed, in large, clear characters, with 
ample space, and all admirably arranged for use. The direc- 








tions for chanting are clear and practical, and the ted 
syllable in the reciting portion of each chant is always plainly 
marked. We have seen no collection of this kind of church 
music so complete ; none more scrupulously choice. And this 
we know to be the conviction of some of our best organists and 
professors, who are versed in this peculiar school of music, and 
who know the wants of the Episcopal choirs far better than 
ourselves. We may mention the names of the venerable Dr. 
Hodges, of Trinity Church, New York, and of Mr. Willcox, or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s church, in this city. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 

This is Curistmas Day, and of course the emo- 
tions and reflections of the inspiring season seek 
their highest musical expression in “ Handel’s ” su- 
blime oratorio, “The Messiah.” Of course we look 
to our old Hanpet AnD Haypwy Soctrery for that ; 
and not in vain, for, although the Boston Music Hall 
is strangely preoccupied for other ends than music, 
the Society have found the Boston Theatre open to 
them, and as the end sanctifies the place, they will 
there to-morrow (Sunday) evening perform the 
“ Messiah,” with the unexpected and most valuable 
assistance of our Boston prima donna, Mme. Exisa 
Biscaccrant1, who has been in town some weeks 
recruiting from the wear and tear of her triumphant 
career in Italy, St. Petersburgh, &c. Sheis a great 
favorite here, and one of the first sopranos of the 
day ; all will rejoice that her health is sufficiently re- 
stored to enable her to sing. The other solos will be 
sustained by Miss Emma Herwoop, the new con- 
tralto of the Opera troupe; Mrs. Harwoop, whose 
fine voice it will be pleasant to hear again; Mr. 
PerrinG,' tenor, and Dr. GuritMeTTe, basso. 
The choruses will of course receive justice from the 
well-trained forces of the Society; and all, with a 
grand orchestra, will be under the sure, intelligent 
direction of Cart ZERRAHN. 

Orto DreseEt did not return, as expected, in the 
Persia a fortnight since ; word came that the state of 
his health made it quite probable that he might re- 
main in Germany all winter, much to the disappoint- 
ment of his many friends and pupils and all lovers of 
choice music here. But there is now better news : he 
had concluded to sail for Boston in the steamer of the 
11th inst, which is already due. 





It gives us joy to announce the purchase of a very 
valuable collection of works on Music for our noble 
Boston Public Library. It consists in large part of 
very rare and costly works upon the theory and his- 
tory of Music, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
in Italian, German, French and Latin, most of them 
in splendid folios and quartos,— works difficult to 
find in Europe, of many of which not a copy proba- 
ably exists in this country. It was the private library 
of an Austrian officer and amateur, recently deceased, 
who had had for many years an intelligent passion for 
collecting such works. This library was offered at 
auction in Berlin. At the suggestion of our friend 
A. W. Tuayer, now residing in that city, and 
through the liberality of Josnua Bares, Esq., to 
whose munificence our Library is already so largely 
indebted, and who at once saw the importance of se- 
curing such a nucleus for our musical collection as 
might never offer itself again, these books, some 300 
in all, have been secured for Boston, at a cost of 


about $750.00. We have received acatalogue of the 
books, to which we shall refer more fully. These, 
added to the collection of musical literature and MS. 
Italian and French scores, made up for us by the late 
Prof. Dehn of the Berlin Royal Library, will lay a 
solid foundtion for a complete musical library, for the 
first time in this country — one to which all musical 
students can have access. 


In Worcester, Mass., the Mozart Society, conduct- 
ed by Epwarp Hamitton, gave their second con- 
cert on the 17th, performing Romberg’s “ Transient 
and Eternal,” with selections from Mendelssohn, 
Mozart and Rossini....Haydn’s “ Seven Words on 
the Cross” is to be produced in Philadelphia. ... 
There is a rumor that the charming artist, M’me. 
Coxson, is to succeed Piccolomini in the Opera here, 
and sing Zerlina next week. 
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Music, both operatic and orchestral, seems to be 
flourishifig in New Orleans. We have the program- 
me of the first concert of the “ Classic Musie Society ” 
(Dec. 8,) comprising just five pieces, all of the true 
sort, to-wit: Part I. Overture to Don Giovanni ; 
Haydn’s 8th Symphony, in B minor; Weber’s over- 
ture to Euryanthe. Part II. Beethoven’s Sinfodnia 
Eroica ; Spohr’s overture to Jessonda. The leader is 
Mr. G. Coxtuicnon. Of Opera at the Orleans 
Theatre, the Picayune (Dee. 12) says : 


M'lle Lafranque, the new prima donna, grand 
opera, has sung in Meyerbeer’s ever popular “ Hu- 
guenots,” and is pronounced by all good judges an 
artist of high reak: Mons. Louault grows in the es- 
timation of the public, and M’lle Cordier is fully es- 
tablished in the place vacated by Colson. Her repe- 
tition of the “ Dame Blanche,” and her Marguerite, 
in the “ Huguenots,”’ gave great satisfaction to excel- 
lent and discriminating audiences. The ‘“ Ambassa- 
drice”’ of Auber, and the “Juive” of Halévy, are 
the next revivals in contemplation, Cordier appearing 
in the first; and Lafranque in the last. 


Music Abrowd. 


Paris.—I Trovatore and Lucrezia Borgia have 
been performed at the Italian Opera within the last 
fortnight. The first, with Grisi, Alboni, Mario, and 
Graziani ; the latter, with Grisi, Nantier-Didiée, Ma- 
rio, Graziani, Corsi, and Zucchini. It is reported 
that Madame Penco was to have taken the réle of 
Leonora in Ji Thovatore, but that Grisi insisted on 
appearing in the part, much to the chagrin of the 
manager. Mario has been singing splendidly. Nan- 
tier-Didiée was very effective in Lucrezia, and alto- 
gether the opera was well rendered. 

Verdi's Machetto was to have been produced this 
season, but the expense was found to be too great.—Jb. 














The Paris correspondent of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune relates : 


The Opera Comique theatre is heels over head 
with “ Les Chercheurs d’Or,”’ M. Meyerbeer’s new 
piece : manager, stars, orchestra, company, chorus, 
are all half crazy, for M. Meyerbeer is a very disa- 
greeable companion during the rehearsals of any 
work. He does not pass by a single fault, and his 
“begin again ’’ is heard so soften, and his German 
patience is so different from French restiveness, he 
drives everybody about the theatre half mad before 
the curtain rises on the first performance. He has 
Faure, Sainte Foy and Mme. Marie Cabel at his 
rooms at 6 o’clock every morning, when they re- 
hearse their parts, M. Meyerbeer himself being seated 
at the piano. M. Meyerbeer insisted, when he en- 
tered, into a contract with the Opera Comique, that 
the rehearsal of his piece should not interfere with 
the rehearsal of other pieces, which “noble ” request 
was of course granted, or rather the manager prom- 
ised to grantit. But Fanre has a leading part in 
another piece, and of course he can’t rehearse twice a 
day and play three times a day ; so the rehearsal of 
that opera is suspended. Sainte Foy has a part ina 
second piece, and he has no stronger constitution 
than Faure, so the second opera’s rehearsals are 
abandoned. And who could with reason expect 
more from Mme. Marie Cabel than from the men, so 
the opera in which she is to play a part is suspended. 
“ Mons. Me r’s carriage stops the way,” you 
see, with a vengeance, while the composer is crying 
as loud (but not imperatively—there is a distinction 
and a difference) as he can to his coachman to go on. 

Little has leaked out respecting the new opera. 
The “book” is by MM. Michel Carré and Barbier. 
There are but four performers, and the piece reckoned 
on as likely to produce the greatest effect is a ques- 
tion, the parts to be borne by the actors above men- 
tioned and a bass whom M. Meyerbeer has not yet dis- 
covered ; none of the bass singers at the Opera Comi- 
que suit him. It is said to contain more music than 
“ L’Etoile du Nord.” The performance of this Corn- 
wall or Brittany piece indefinitely postpones “ Les 
Bleus et les Blancs,” an opera by M. Limnander, the 
“book” by M. Scribe. The playgoers say that 
anybody, backed by M. Scribe, may be indefinitely 
postponed without fear, as he is certain of success. 1 
think M. Scribe would not find great favor just now 
with a new piece, in the eyes of a portion of the pub- 
lie. He has beea too successful with “ Zes Trois 
Maupins”’ to be readily forgiven. M. Meyerbeer 
proposed to M. Limnander that he, the former, should 
keep his score in pocket for another year that the 
latter might bring his opera out, but M. Limnander 





replied : “‘I am not only a composer, but I am, and 
before all, an artist, and it seems to me of much 
more importance to art that an opera of M. Meyer- 
beer should be played than an opera of M. Limnan- 
der ;”’ and so refused to allow the former to wait. 


The London Athenaeum says: The amount of 
musical rumour in this week’s Gazette Musicale is so 
great and so miscellaneous that we can oaly avail 
ourselves of it with slender comment, and scanty at- 
tempt at classification. First, as concerns France : 
Many will be sorry to be told of the death of M. Her- 
mann-Léon, the capital dramatic baritone (and a 
painter, too, as well as a singer), whose performances 
in ‘Les Mousquetaires,’ of M. Halévy, and in M. 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’ Etoile,’ are among the good recollec- 
tions of late years belonging to the Opéra Comique.— 
The Sainte Cécile Mass, this year performed at the 
Church of Saint Eustache according to custom, on 
the 22nd, was no French work, but a mass by We- 
ber—M. Remusat (the capital flute-player) is making 
up a French comic opera company for England, the 
names of the artists engaged for which may be en- 
couraging, but are not much known, even in Paris.— 
Something better may be augured from the announce- 
ment of a choral festival, to be held in Paris next 
year, to which already seventy-five societies have 
“adhered,” thus making up the number of perform- 
ers to seven thousand, or thereabouts. Let us hope 
that such a mountain of voice will not content itself 
with mouse music to sing.—Choral life, it appears 
certain, is growing up everywhere in France. We 
now read of a society numbering one hundred and 
sixty singers having been formed in no larger a place 
than Béziers.—Italian matters in Paris become in- 
creasingly dismal or comical, as the mood of the 
speculator may find them. ‘II Giuramento,’ of Sig- 
nor Mercadante, has been tried this week ;—a tearing 
drama, as regards story, none other than a travesty 
of M. Victor Hugo’s ‘ Angelo,’—without the aid of 
an artist capable of acting the least in any one of its 
four principal parts. The comicality is, that after all 
manner of talk and trial of newer tenors, M. Bélart is 
again at the Italian Opera. Having always thought 
him an artist well worth watching, we are glad to 
see another proof that, without noise or false parade, 
the day of one possessing so many excellent quali- 
ties as he must return.—Quoting from another jour- 
nal for the moment, in regard to Italian matters, let 
us advert to a hardy paragraph, somewhat hitting in 
the face every precise advertisement of “ Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre to \et,”” which declares that Signor 4 
“the known theatrical agent,’’ is travelling in Italy 
to make engagements for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
When will Italy take any pains to inquire what and 
whom, and where to trust? That the entire ma- 
chinery of these transactions grinds the second, third, 
and fourth-rate musicians, is our reason for harping 
on a familiar string.—Further, the Gazette Musicale 
tells us that M. Riibinstein has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Music at the Court of Russia—the “right man 
in his right place,” we conceive,—that a new orato- 
rio by Herr Vogt, ‘The Resurrection of Lazarus,’ 
has been given ata charitable concert in Berlin,— 
and that Herr Emil Naumann’s ‘Judith,’ an opera 
in three acts, was produced at the theatre in Dresden 
on the 5th of this month—with applause. 

It is with regret that we must continue the bad ac- 
counts of Herr Ernst’s health, which affords little 
hopes of his being able to resume his career as a 
player, for the present at least. 


Berurn.—To-day (Sunday) is the “ Todten-Fest,” 
festival for the dead), and Cherubini’s glorious Re- 
quiem in C is to be given to night in the “ Akadem- 
ie.” I attended last evening the full rehearsal, and 
if I may judge from that, there will be a splendid 
performance of a splendid work. There has been a 
visible decrease in the number of concerts during the 
last week. Those which have been given retain that 
characteristic which is the boast of every true Berlin- 
er—viz., “classicality.” To demonstrate this I 
subjoin the programmes of two concerts :— 

Overture, Antigone. Arie aus der Passions-musik ; 
B major) Haydn. Die Dorf- 

illage Musicans,” by desire) 
Sinfonie 


S. Bach. Sinfonie 
musikanten (“ The 
Mozart, Overture, Anacreon; Cherubini. 
(C major) Beethoven. 


Sinfonie (D major); Mozart. Overture, Faust; , 


Spohr. Overture, Ali Baba; Cherubini. Sinfonie, 
(B major) ; Beethoven. 

The following operas have been given in the past 
week : — Tannhiiuser ; Orpheus (Gluck) — Wagner 
splendid as Orpheus ; Die Nibelungen (Dorn); Wil- 
helm Tell.—Mus. Gazette, Nov. 27. 

Wermar.—An opera by M. Sobolinski, a pupil of 
Liszt, entitled Cornala, is about to be performed here, 
and is to be followed by an opera, entitled the Bar- 
ber of Bagdad, by M. Cornelius, another pupil of the 


great pianist.—/b. 





Special Aotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 





Music py Mar.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Oh, lovely Touraine (O vago suol della Turanna) 
From Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots.” 
’Tis love’s almighty power. (A questa voce sola) 
From Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots.” 

These are the two pearly songs of the fair Marguer- 
ite de Valois in the second act of the ‘‘ Huguenots,” 
which the inimitable rendition of Madame Laborde 
has vividly impressed upon the minds of delighted 
hearers as being fine specimens of the graceful and 
florid in operatic music. 

Porter Song. (Canzone del Porter.) 
Flotow’s “ Martha.” / 

The Huntress’ Song, (Il tuo stral nel lancier. 
From Flotow’s “ Martha.” 

Two old acquaintances in a new edition, with Italian 
words added. The first one is that famous Bass-Song 
in praise of England's genuine Porter-Beer, in which 
Formes’s powerful voice will tell wondrously next 
week; the second is that pretty, coquettish song of 
Lady Harriet’s merry companion, easily remembered 
from among the many ear-captivating strains of the 
Opera. 

The Moorish Minstrel. 
Norden. ) 
When Aurora paints the Sea. 


25 


30 


From 


Der Zigeunerknabe im 
Reissigen. 
(Morgengruss). 
Proch. 
(Blau Aeuglein sind gefahrlich. 
Gumbert. 
Songs of popular German authors. The first one 
has long been a favorite song and undergone all kinds 
of arrangements from the Cramers, the Beyers, &c. of 
the day. The last two are comparatively new. 
Proch’s ‘“‘ When Aurora” in the opinion of many sur- 
passes his celebrated *‘ Alpine horn ” in charm of mel- 
ody. Gumbert's song has a half comic turn. It is, 
like most of this author’s songs, eminently pleasing. 
All three songs are easy and within the range of ordi- 
nary voices. 
One smile from thee. M. W. Balfe. 
The beating of my own heart. Macfarren. 
The latest issues of these popular English song-wri- 
ters : ballads for the parlor. 
Our own sweet thoughts. Words by J. S. 
Adams. Adapted tothe “ Air du Simplon.” 
This beautiful air from the Swiss mountains, which 
has d wide ci , has given rise to two 
stanzas, which fit it to a charm. 
Jane O. Malley. So. and Cho. ZL. V. H. Crosby. 
An easy and effective song, arranged from the well- 
known quartet of this author, ‘‘ She sleeps in the val- 
ley.” 


Blue Eyes. 


heat 





Books. 

CraMErR’s CELEBRATED Stupies. With new 
Fingering and Explanatory Notes, by Julius 
Knorr. Book 1, $2. Book 2, $2. Complete, 
$3,50. 

These studies for the piano have been more exten- 
sively used than any other collection, simply b 
they impart the best preparation for the works of the 
classical composers. A thorough acquaintance with 
them, therefore, becomes a matter of necessity for all 
who would devote themselves, especially in a practical 
manner, to the art of music. At the earnest solicita- 
tion of many friends, Julius Knorr has superintended 
this edition of Cramer’s Studies. Each of the Twenty- 
one studies of the first book has been provided with 
brief remarks upon musical elocution and mechanical 
points. The fingering also has been revised and the 
musical phrasing of the single studies much more cor- 
rectly indicated than it was in former editions pub- 
lished by Cramer himself. In these and many other 
points, this copy will be found superior to all others. 




















